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THE ECONOMIC PROGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 
DURING THE LAST SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS.* 

By Frederick L. Hoffman, LL.D. 



The present discussion is limited to verifiable evidences of 
our national progress since 1840. The period of time con- 
sidered does not always constitute an exact three quarters of 
a century. For many factors of our national progress the 
statistical data are not available for so long a period of years. 
For the principal elements the rate of progress has been deter- 
mined for the seventy years commencing with 1840, or the 
year following the establishment of the American Statistical 
Association, and ending with the year 1910, or the date of the 
last federal census. Preliminary to the taking of the census 
of 1840, a most interesting volume on "The Principles of 
Statistical Inquiry as Illustrated in Proposals for Uniting an 
Examination into the Resources of the United States with the 
Census to be Taken in 1840" was published in 1839. The 
author of this work was Archibald Russell, of whom little is 
known at the present time, but who rendered a distinct service 
to the nation, for, as said by Carroll D. Wright in his History 
of the United States Census, "The census of 1840 may be said 
to mark the beginning of the concerted effort to make the 
decennial enumeration the instrument for ascertaining some- 
thing beyond the mere number of persons of each sex and of 
various ages, constituting each of the three great divisions of 
the population. (That is, white persons and colored persons, 
whether slaves or freedmen.)" President Van Buren in his 
second annual message, dated December 8, 1838, had made the 
suggestion as to "whether the scope of the measure might not 
be usefully extended by causing it to embrace authentic 
statistical returns of the great interests especially entrusted to 
or necessarily affected by the legislation of Congress." A 
memorial was presented by the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation to Congress in 1843, in which it was set forth that 

* Address at the Seventy-fifth Anniversary Meeting of the American Statistical Association, Boston, 
Mass., February 14, 1914. 
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various and gross errors had been discovered in the printed 
edition of the Sixth Census, but that the committee of the 
association appointed to investigate the matter and report 
thereon to Congress, not having reliable data with which to 
compare all the details of the census, confined their investi- 
gations to the reports respecting education, nosology, and 
employments. The memorial of the association is given in 
full in House Reports, 28th Congress, First Session, Vol. Ill, 
No. 580. The treatise by Russell, no doubt, had much to do 
with the enlarged plan and scope of the census of 1840, in- 
cluding, aside from a discussion of the general principles of 
statistical inquiry, a consideration in detail of the statistics 
of arts and manufactures, agriculture, occupations, place of 
nativity, vital statistics, crime, pauperism, education, the 
clergy, taxation, as well as observations on the agents to be 
employed in procuring accurate statistical information. Mr. 
Russell's connection with the census of 1840 is not made clear, 
for the only name mentioned in Wright's History of the Census 
is that of William A. Weaver, of Virginia, who served as 
superintending clerk in the Department of State until March 
18, 1842. 

During the intervening seventy years the United States 
census has become a truly colossal institution. Additional 
thereto an equally enormous amount of statistical knowledge 
regarding the social and economic condition of the people is 
made available through the statistical offices of the several 
states and municipalities and private institutions and corpo- 
rations. It would be utterly impossible, within the limitations 
of this address, to even briefly discuss all of the essential factors 
which have conditioned the moral, physical, and material 
advance of the American people since the establishment of the 
American Statistical Association in 1839. For the present 
purpose, therefore, the discussion will be limited to about the 
same plan and scope as the treatise by Russell in 1839, but 
amplified, as far as necessary, to present a comparative out- 
line of the salient facts of practical value at the present time. 

Before I take up the statistical facts of the discussion, it 
may not be out of place to refer very briefly to some of the 
earlier investigations made to ascertain and disclose the prog- 
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ress of the United States. The term "progress" is used in 
the generally accepted sense of the word. "Progress," said 
Arnold Toynbee, "comes chiefly from without; it is external 
pressure which forces men to exert themselves, but," as he 
observes subsequently, "competition may produce wealth 
without producing well-being," and it is, therefore, necessary 
to keep at all times in mind the possibility of erroneous inter- 
pretation of the mere facts which emphasize our numerical 
or material advance. At the same time, for practical purposes 
there is no other convenient measure of our human evolution 
from a primitive condition of society to civilization. Tench 
Coxe, as early as 1794, published his "View of the United 
States of America," illustrating by reference to authentic 
documents "the progress and present state of civil and religious 
liberty, population, agriculture, exports and imports, fisheries, 
navigation, ship-building, manufactures, and general im- 
provement." The term "progress," as used in this treatise, 
implies primarily the material progress of the nation as the 
prerequisite for its social, intellectual, and spiritual advance. 
An interesting statistical manual entitled "Economica," by 
Samuel Blodget, was published in 1810. This also is practi- 
cally a treatise on the material growth of the nation in all the 
essentials which constitute the evidences of a country in 
process of development from the crude conditions of original 
settlement to that of civilized well-being. This work is of 
special value as illustrating some of the earliest references to 
Franklin's speculations on population, the utility of statistics 
of births and deaths, and, finally, the number of insurance 
companies, the amount of their capital, the variation of 
money as expressed in wages, and the price of wheat, and, 
finally, the number of stockholders of banks, insurance com- 
panies, turnpikes, etc. 

The next treatise on the progress of the country was pub- 
lished in 1817 by Timothy Pitkin, entitled "A Statistical 
Review of the Commerce of the United States of America in 
connection with Agriculture and Manufactures and an Account 
of the Publfc Debt, Revenue, and Expenditures." Following 
this work there was published the elaborate Statistical Annals, 
embracing views of the population, commerce, navigation, 
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fisheries, public lands, post-office establishments, revenues, 
mints, etc., of the United States of America, by Adam Seybert, 
in 1818. This work contains some very interesting obser- 
vations concerning population, the growth of commerce, the 
development of the military establishments, list of pensioners 
in the army and navy, remarks on the mortality of the United 
States, the death rate of cities, comparative statistics for 
Europe, and, finally, a table exhibiting the expectation of life 
in the city of Philadelphia, etc. 

Following these, I can only mention Bristed's treatise on 
"The Resources of the United States," published in 1818; 
Darby's "View of the United States," published in 1828; 
Tucker's "Progress of the United States in Population, 
Wealth, etc., in Fifty Years," published in 1843; MacGregor's 
great work on "The Progress of America," published, in two 
volumes, in 1847; Seaman's essay on "The Progress of Nations 
in Civilization, Productive Industry, Wealth and Population," 
published in 1863; Lossing's memorial volume on "The 
American Centenary; or a History of the Progress of the Re- 
public of the United States during the First One Hundred 
Years of its Existence"; and, finally, Gannett's work on 
" The Building of a Nation, its Growth, Present Condition and 
Resources," with a forecast of the future, published in 1894. 

All of these authorities construe the progress of the nation 
to be the equivalent of its measurable advance by means of 
statistics in the direction of an increase in numbers, commerce, 
wealth, etc., and last, not least, longevity. The term "prog- 
ress," as used by these writers of the highest authority, 
emphasizes a constant upward tendency towards the ideal of 
an ever larger share of individual material prosperity as the 
equivalent of the largest attainable degree of human happiness. 
Higher wages, shorter hours of labor, a lessened cost of pro- 
duction, increased opportunities for travel and recreation, 
universal suffrage — all are measurable by statistics, and 
accurately and conclusively by statistics alone. Progress in 
this sense always means social improvement, though obviously 
the vast number of conditions which affect human well-being 
and human happiness are at all times subject to a variable 
degree of change. Reviewing the world's progress from this 
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point of view, as measured by statistical evidence for the last 
seventy-five years, there can be no question of doubt but that, 
broadly considered, the world at large and in all its parts has 
enormously advanced, but nowhere has the rate of growth in 
all the essentials which constitute the material well-being of 
the people been greater than in the United States of America. 

In the sense of these definitions and observations it would 
seem, also, Prof. W. J. Ashley, Dean of the Faculty of Com- 
merce and Chairman of the Social Study Committee of the 
University of Birmingham, and one whose authority no one 
will question, construes the term "Progress" in the Year Book 
of Social Progress for 1913-14. He observes that "It is an 
unmistakable trait of our period that there is practically no 
difference of opinion as to what constitutes progress. Im- 
provement in the economic condition of the body of the people is 
in the forefront of our attention: the touchstone we uncon- 
sciously apply to every social effort and proposal — rightly or 
wrongly, the typical men and women of today, who are alert 
and public-spirited, have before their mind's eye, as an obvious 
goal of endeavor, the vision of the whole people fed and 
housed sufficiently well to enable them, if they choose, to lead 
healthy and pleasant lives, freed from demoralizing irregu- 
larities of employment; with sufficient leisure for family 
affection and sufficient education for civic duties." This 
comprehensive and readily intelligible definition of progress 
underlies and limits the present discussion, which is concerned 
almost exclusively with what Walter Bagehot has properly 
called "verifiable progress," in the true and incontrovertible, 
common, every-day acceptance of the term. 

The gross area of the continental United States increased 
from 1,792,000 square miles in 1840, by acquisition, concession, 
or purchase, to 3,027,000 square miles in 1914, and, including 
Alaska and insular possessions, to 3,743,000 square miles. 
The gross area of the continental United States now exceeds 
the combined area of the United Kingdom, Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, France, Spain, Italy, Scandinavia, Greece, the 
Balkan States, Egypt, Japan, and Mexico. 

The total population in 1840 was 17,069,000. For 1914, 
our continental population is conservatively estimated at 
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98,648,000. The rate of increase during the intervening 
seventy-four years has been 478 per cent. The present 
population exceeds the combined populations of the United 
Kingdom and the empire of Austria-Hungary. 

Our white population has increased from 14,196,000 in 1840 
to 87,701,000 (estimated) for 1914. There has, therefore, been 
an actual increase during the intervening seventy-four years 
of 73,505,000, equivalent to a rate of growth of 6.95 per cent, 
per annum. The estimated corresponding growth of con- 
tinental Europe during the same period of time was only 1.2 
per cent, per annum. 

The negro population of the United States increased from 
2,873,000 in 1840 to 10,225,000 (estimated) for 1914. The rate 
of growth was, therefore, 255.9 per cent, for the intervening 
period, in contrast to a growth of 514.3 per cent, for the white 
population, which, of course, includes a substantial increase 
by immigration. 

The number of Indians in 1840 is partly a matter of con- 
jecture. It is doubtful whether the number exceeded 300,000. 
In 1865 a conservative estimate placed the number at 278,000, 
and for 1890 at 248,000. For 1914, largely on the basis of 
census enumerations, the number of Indians is conservatively 
estimated. at 277,000. A large number of persons of Indian 
intermixture are considered white, and as such enumerated 
by the census. In contrast, even the slightest degree of 
known negro intermixture warrants, by present usage, the in- 
clusion of such among the negroes. 

The number of Chinese in 1840 was very small. By 1865 
the number was 49,000, which by 1890 had increased to 107,- 
000. In consequence of Chinese exclusion laws, the number 
has gradually diminished, being estimated for 1914 at 64,000. 

In contrast, there has been a rapid increase in the Japanese 
population. In 1890 the Japanese numbered only 2,039, 
against an estimated Japanese population of 91,289 for 1914. 

The foreign-born white population was not ascertained pre- 
vious to 1850. In that year the census returned 2,240,000, 
which by 1910 had increased to 13,345,000, or 495.8 per cent. 

The corresponding increase in the native white population 
was from 17,312,000 in 1850 to 68,386,000 in 1910, or 295 
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per cent. The native white population, however, includes a 
considerable number of native-born of foreign or mixed par- 
entage. The number of such persons was not enumerated 
previous to 1870f In 1910 the number of persons of native 
parentage was 49,488,000; the native-born of foreign parentage 
was 12,916,000; and the number of native-born of mixed 
parentage, 5,981,000. The tendency of the population is 
towards a more varied composition, largely because of the 
enormous foreign immigration during the last forty years. 
No thorough analysis of the population problem has been 
made and it is therefore impossible to say with absolute 
accuracy whether there is a pronounced tendency towards 
gradual and complete assimilation of the foreign-born with 
the native-born of native parents. The indications are that 
this is not the case.* 

During the twenty-five years ending with 1864, the number 
of immigrants arriving in the United States was 4,949,000. 
During the twenty-five years ending with 1889 the number 
arriving was 9,365,000. During the twenty-one years ending 
with 1912 the number arriving was 14,655,000. The compo- 
nent parts of the immigration during the last quarter of a 
century differ fundamentally from those of the influx previous 
to 1890. Of the total foreign-born population of the United 
States in 1900, 17.7 per cent, had its origin in southern and 
eastern Europe. In 1910 the corresponding percentage of 
this population was 37.4. Earlier returns would exhibit an 
even more striking contrast. 

In 1840 the density of population per square mile was 9.7, 
which by 1865 had increased to 11.8, and by 1914 to 33.2. 
The corresponding present density of the German Empire is 
310; of France, 191; of Austria-Hungary, 196; of the United 
Kingdom, 374; and of Belgium, 659. Even if the present 
growth of the American population continues during the next 
fifty years as it has in the recent past, the then attained den- 
sity will be only one fifth of the present density of the German 
Empire. 

♦An immense amount of information on the subject of immigration and its social and economio 
aspects has been published in the forty-two volumes of the report of the United States Immigration 
Commission, Washington, D. C, 1911. 
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In 1840 about 8.5 per cent, of the population lived in cities 
of 8,000 population or over. By 1870 the proportion of urban 
population had increased to 20.9 per cent., and by 1910 to 
38.9 per cent. The tendency of the country is, therefore, 
distinctly towards increased urbanization. Including local- 
ities having from twenty-five hundred to eight thousand 
population, the total urban population of the United States 
in 1910 was 42,623,000, or 46.3 per cent, of the aggregate, 
against 29.5 per cent, in 1880. During the last decade the 
population of urban territory increased 34.8 per cent., against 
an increase of only 11.2 per cent, in the rural territory. Dur- 
ing the last ten years the rural population actually diminished 
in New Hampshire, Vermont, Ohio, Indiana, Iowa, and Mis- 
souri. In all of these states the urban population increased 
considerably. The total number of cities in the United States 
in 1910 with eight thousand inhabitants and over was 786, 
against only 44 in 1840. 

The number of farms in 1850 (there being no earlier returns) 
was 1,449,073. By 1910 the number had increased to 6,361,- 
502. The amount of acreage in improved farm lands increased 
from 113,032,000 in 1850 to 478,452,000 in 1910. During 
the same period of sixty years, the average acreage per farm 
diminished from 202 to 138 acres, but the percentage of total 
land area in farms increased from 15.6 in 1850 to 46.2 in 1910. 
The value of farm property increased from $3,967,000,000 
in 1850 to $40,991,000,000 in 1910. The average value of 
all property per farm, which in 1850 was only $2,738, increased 
by 1910 to $6,444, and the average value of all property per 
acre of land in farms increased from $13.51 to $46.64. Con- 
sidered from another point of view, it may be said that against 
an increase in population during the last sixty years of 297 
per cent., the number of farms has increased 339 per cent.; 
the amount of improved land in farms, 323 per cent.; and the 
value of farm property, 933 per cent. 

During the last twenty years (there being no earlier data) 
the proportion of farms free from mortgage decreased from 
71.8 per cent, in 1890 to 66.4 per cent, in 1910; and the ratio 
of debt to farm value decreased from 35.5 per cent, to 27.3 
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per cent. There was a corresponding increase in the average 
equity per farm, from $2,220 in 1890 to $4,574 in 1910. 

The amount of irrigated farm acreage increased from 
3,631,000 acres in 1889 to 13,738,000 in 1909. 

The corn crop of the United States increased from 377,000,- 
000 bushels in 1840 to 3,124,000,000 in 1912, or 729 per cent.; 
the wheat crop increased during the same period from 84,000,- 
000 bushels in 1840 to 730,000,000 in 1912, or 793 per cent.; 
and the wool-clip increased from 35,000,000 pounds in 1840 
to 304,000,000 in 1912, or 769 per cent. The corresponding 
increase in the sugar crop was from 120,000,000 pounds in 
1840 to 1,922,000,000 pounds in 1912, or 1502 per cent, and 
the cotton crop increased from 1,347,000 bales in 1840 to 
14,295,000 bales in 1912, or 961 per .cent. 

The production of gold in 1840 was estimated at $11,000,000. 
By 1880 this had increased to $36,000,000, and by 1912 to 
$91,000,000. The production of coal in 1840 was only 1,848,- 
000 tons; by 1880 the production had increased to 63,000,000 
tons; and by 1912 to 477,000,000 tons. The corresponding 
increase in the production of copper was from 100 tons in 
1840 to 27,000 tons in 1880, and 557,000 tons in 1912. 
There was no recorded cement production in 1840, and by 
1880 the amount had reached only 2,000,000 barrels, which 
by 1912 had increased to 83,000,000 barrels. There was also 
no recorded petroleum production in 1840, the earliest returns 
being for the year 1859. By 1880 the production had reached 
1,000,000,000 gallons; and by 1912, 9,328,000,000 gallons. The 
pig iron production amounted to only 286,000 tons in 1840, 
and 3,335,000 tons in 1880, but by 1912 the production had 
reached nearly 30,000,000 tons. Corresponding gains were 
made in the production of practically all the other important 
mineral resources. 

The census of 1850 was the first to present approximately 
complete statistical data regarding the manufacturing indus- 
tries of the country. The information collected was for the 
year 1849, and subsequently thereto corresponding informa- 
tion has been secured by census enumerations. The number 
of manufacturing establishments, according to the census of 
1850, was 123,025, and according to the census of 1910, 268,491. 
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The census definition of a factory, however, was changed in 
1899, so that an exact comparison is not possible. The num- 
ber of wage-earners employed in manufacturing industries 
inl849 was 957,000, which by 1909 had increased to 6,615,000, 
or 591.2 per cent. The amount of wages paid increased 
during the same period of time from $236,000,000 to $3,427,- 
000,000, or 1352.1 per cent.; and the value of the product 
increased from $1,019,000,000 in 1849 to $20,672,000,000 in 
1909, or 1928.7 per cent. It is regrettable that the statistical 
data should not be strictly comparable, but the foregoing 
comparison approximately measures the remarkable progress 
of the manufacturing industries during the last sixty years. 

The statistics of occupations by age and sex are not yet 
available for the census of 1910. It is possible, however, to 
give some statistics for manufacturing industries which indi- 
cate a progressive decline in the proportion of child-labor, 
or persons under sixteen years of age. In 1899 the proportion 
thus employed was 3.4 per cent.; in 1904, 2.9 per cent.; and 
in 1909, 2.4 per cent. These statistics are incontrovertible 
evidence that, regardless of a rapidly expanding interest in 
manufactures, the relative number of young persons employed 
therein has declined, for during the same period of time the 
number of male wage-earners increased from 3,632,000 in 
1899 to 5,163,000 in 1909, or 42.2 per cent.; and the number 
of female wage-earners increased from 918,000 in 1899 to 
1,290,000 in 1909, or 40.5 per cent. The number of persons 
under sixteen years of age employed in manufacturing indus- 
tries remained almost the same, or 161,276 in 1899, against 
161,493 in 1909. There can be no question of doubt that if 
it were possible to carry these statistics further back, to the 
earliest census periods, an even more gratifying reduction in 
the proportion of child-labor in manufacturing industries 
would be shown. These conclusions, of course, do not apply 
to the child-labor problem at large, but only to child-labor in 
manufacturing industries. 

Wages and hours of labor can only be very briefly discussed, 
partly on account of the paucity of data and partly because 
of the technical difficulties of the subject. Data presented in 
the report of the Senate Finance Committee, published in 
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1893, on wholesale prices and wages indicate that the relative 
wages in gold, in all occupations considered, changed from a 
rated average, according to importance, of 82.5 in 1840 to 100 
in 1860, and 168.6 in 1891. As observed by the Committee, 
"From a consideration of the foregoing data, it becomes 
evident that there was a gradual advance in wages from 1840 
to 1860, and since that date the advance has been less regular 
but more rapid. The period from 1875 to 1880 was marked 
by a standstill, but since then the advance has been contin- 
uous." Since 1890 a number of investigations have been made 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, all of which conclusively 
show that there has been a further and substantial advance in 
the rate of wages paid in the principal industries. For illus- 
tration, in the boot and shoe industries, relatively, wages 
increased from 98.5 in 1890 to 132.8 in 1912, the period 1890-99 
being taken as one hundred. During the same period rela- 
tively nominal full-time hours per week diminished from 
100.3 in 1890 to 93.9 in 1912. In other words, the relative 
wages were highest and the relative hours of labor were 
lowest during the last year for which the data are available. 
In the hosiery and knit-goods industries, the relative rate of 
wages advanced from 105.6 in 1890 to 143.7 in 1912. The 
relatively nominal full-time hours per week diminished 
during the same period from 101.1 in 1890 to 93.1 in 1912. 
In other words, in this industry, also, the relative rate of 
wages was the highest, and the relative hours of labor the 
lowest, in 1912, for any year since 1890. These two industries 
may be considered fairly typical and conclusive evidence 
that the two most concise illustrations of labor progress 
indicate a measurable advance in this direction of social 
welfare since 1840, an advance, in fact, so considerable that 
the present social condition of labor may properly be referred 
to as being in marked contrast for the better with the pre- 
vailing conditions of seventy-five years ago. 

The corresponding progress made in other directions of 
labor conditions can not be so concisely stated in statistical 
terms. This observation applies particularly to the prohibi- 
tion of night-work for women and young persons, the gradual 
attainment of a ten-hour maximum working-day for women 
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and children, the improvements in health conditions in indus- 
try, the diminution in the rate of frequency of occupational 
diseases, and the reduction in the rate of industrial accidents, 
both fatal and serious. There are reasons for believing that 
the rate of unemployment in the principal industries is decid- 
edly less at the present time than in former years, and that 
otherwise the economic condition of labor has distinctly im- 
proved, largely because of the more effective organization of 
industry, insuring a much larger amount of continuous em- 
ployment than under the earlier conditions of excessive com- 
petition and disorganized business methods. 

There are no complete statistics of American business as 
chiefly represented by wholesale and retail mercantile estab- 
lishments. Perhaps the most trustworthy index of business 
prosperity is the annual record of commercial failures, which 
dates from the year 1857, made memorable by a disastrous 
financial panic. In that year the number of failures was 
4,932, and the amount of liabilities $291,000,000. No such 
amount of liabilities became involved again until 1893, when 
there were 15,242 failures, with $347,000,000 of liabilities. 
This was the maximum figure reached in American commercial 
history, the number of failures during 1913 numbering 15,452, 
the amount of liabilities being $203,000,000. In proportion 
to the total number of business concerns, the highest pro- 
portionate rate of failures since 1885 occurred in 1896, or 
1.31 per cent. The corresponding figure for 1913 was 0.98 
per cent. Considering the enormous increase in the nation's 
business, it is safe to assume that there has been a decided 
improvement in business stability throughout the country, at 
least during the last twenty years. 

The amount of government revenue per capita has increased 
from $1.14 in 1840 to $7.46 in 1913. During the last year of 
the Civil War the per capita amount of government revenue 
reached $9.26. 

The total ordinary disbursements of the government have 
increased from $24,000,000 in 1840 to $683,000,000 in 1913. 
Disbursements on account of the Army increased from $7,000,- 
000 in 1840 to $1,030,000,000 in 1865, diminishing to $44,000,- 
000 by 1890, but increasing to $161,000,000 by 1913. The 
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expenditures on account of the Navy increased from $6,000,000 
in 1840 to $122,000,000 in 1865, diminishing to $22,000,000 
by 1890, but increasing to $133,000,000 by 1913. Disburse- 
ments on account of pensions increased from $2,600,000 in 
1840 to $16,347,000 in 1865, and $175,000,000 in 1913. 

The public debt, less cash in the treasury, increased from a 
per capita of $0.21 in 1840 to $76.98 in 1865, when the aggre- 
gate debt was $2,674,816,000. The per capita diminished to 
$14.15 by 1890, and to $10.83 in 1913. The aggregate amount 
of the debt in the latter year was $1,050,000,000. 

The total imports of merchandise in the United States 
increased from $98,000,000 in 1840 to $1,813,000,000 in 1913, 
or 1750 per cent. 

The exports during the same period increased from $111,- 
000,000 in 1840 to $2,170,000,000 in 1912, or 1864 per cent. 

The amount of foreign trade carried in American vessels has 
diminished rapidly between 1840 and 1912. The amount of 
imports carried in American vessels in 1840 was 86.6 per 
cent, of the total, against only 11.0 per cent, in 1912. The 
amount of exports in American vessels during the same period 
decreased from 80.0 per cent, to 8.1 per cent. 

The amount of tonnage engaged in coastwise trade increased 
from 1,226,000 tons in 1840 to 3,832,000 in 1912, or 212.5 
per cent. The tonnage on the Great Lakes increased during 
the same period from 54,000 to 2,950,000 tons. The traffic 
through the Soo Canal increased from 106,000 tons in 1855 
to 8,454,000 tons in 1890, and 56,737,000 tons in 1912. 

The railway mileage of the country in 1840 was only 2,818. 
By 1865 the mileage had increased to 35,085, and by 1890 to 
208,612. For the year 1912 the reported mileage was 356,372. 
Our aggregate railway mileage exceeds the combined railway 
systems of Austria-Hungary, Canada, France, the German 
Empire, Italy, Russia, the United Kingdom, Brazil, and all 
Australia. 

There were neither telegraphs nor telephones* in operation 
in 1840. By 1867 the number of telegrams sent was only 
5,879,000; by 1912 this had increased to 109,378,000. 

*See Bulletin No. 123 entitled "Telephones and Telegraphs, 1912," issued by the United States 
Bureau of the Census, Washington, 1914; also the "Annual Report of the Directors of American 
Telephone and T«l«graph Company" for the year ending December 31, 1913, New York, 1914. 
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The telephone mileage in 1880 was 34,000, this by 1912 
had increased to nearly 20,250,000. The number of persons 
employed in the telephone industry increased from 3,338 
in 1880 to 183,000 in 1912. 

The postal revenue of the United States increased from 
$4,543,000 in 1840 to $246,744,000 in 1912, or 533.1 per cent. 

The number of patents issued during the quarter-century 
ending with 1864 was 49,071; during the quarter-century 
ending with 1889, 399,724; and during the period 1890-1912, 
656,862. 

The banking business of the nation has enormously devel- 
oped, largely, no doubt, in consequence of the passage of the 
National Banking Act in 1863. The number of national 
banks increased from sixty-six in 1863 to 7,473 in 1913; and 
the amount of loans and discounts of national banks increased 
during the same period from $5,466,000to $6,143,000,000. The 
amount of capital paid in was $1,056,000,000 in 1913. The 
amount on deposit in national banks increased from $119,000,- 
000 in 1864 to $5,963,000,000 in 1913. Statistics of state 
banks are available for 1840, when the amount on deposit 
was $75,696,000. Subsequent to the National Banking Act 
the amounts declined, but a persistent growth has taken 
place since 1878, when the amount on deposit was $142,000,000, 
increasing to $553,000,000 by 1890, and to $2,920,000,000 in 
1912. Statistics of loan and trust companies are not available 
previous to 1875, when the amount on deposit was $85,000,000, 
which by 1912 had increased to $3,674,000,000. The amount 
on deposit in private banks declined from $321,000,000 in 
1875 to $152,000,000 in 1912; but during recent years this 
form of banking has also shown indications of substantial- 
growth. 

The number of savings bank depositors in 1840 was 78,701, 
which by 1912 had increased to 10,010,304. The amount on 
deposit in savings banks during the same period of time in- 
creased from $14,000,000 to $4,451,000,000, or 317 per cent. 
The average amount on deposit in savings banks increased 
from $178.54 in 1840 to $444.70 in 1912. 

The total amount on deposit with all banks* increased from 

♦National, state, and savings banks and trust campaniea. 
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$2,182,000,000 in 1875, or $49.64 per capita, to $17,024,000,000 
in 1912, or $178.43 per capita. 

The amount of money in circulation increased from $10.91 
per capita in 1840 to $20.58 in 1865, and $34.64 in 1913. 

There are no statistics of local building and loan associations 
for the nation as a whole previous to 1892. In that year 
the number of shareholders was 1,359,000, which by 1913 
had increased to 2,517,000 or 85.2 per cent. The correspond- 
ing growth in population during the same period of time was 
49.0 per cent. The amount of assets increased from $473,- 
000,000 in 1892 to $1,137,000,000 in 1913. 

There are no trustworthy statistics of legal-reserve life 
insurance previous to 1860. In 1865 the number of policies 
in force was 209,392, which by 1890 had increased to 5,202,000, 
and by 1912 to 34,855,000, including the industrial business, 
which dates from 1875. The amount of legal-reserve life 
insurance in force increased from $580,000,000 in 1865 to 
$19,264,000,000 in 1912. During the same period of time the 
accumulated assets increased from $64,000,000 to $4,409,000,- 
000. The amount of legal-reserve life insurance per capita 
was $16.70 in 1865, and $201.90 in 1912. 

For the United States as a whole there are no trustworthy 
statistics of fraternal and assessment insurance previous to 
1885. In that year, according to the best obtainable returns, 
there were 714,356 certificates in force, insuring $1,484,000,000, 
which by 1912 had been increased to 10,477,618 certificates 
and $9,924,000,000 of insurance in force. 

Nor are there any trustworthy statistics of fire and marine 
insurance previous to 1890. In that year, according to The 
Spectator, a New York insurance journal, there were 580 
companies operating in the United States, with a total income 
of $157,000,000, which by 1911 had increased to 621 companies, 
with an aggregate income of $410,760,000. The payments 
to policyholders, including the business of Lloyd's and inter- 
insurance associations, increased from $80,000,000 in 1890 
to $203,000,000 in 1912.* 

* According to The Spectator, the amount of marine and inland insurance in force in the United 
States has increased during the last ten years from $388,730,000 in 1903 to $1,160,896,000 in 1912. 
During the same period the losses incurred by the marine and inland insurance companies increased 
from $10,300,000 in 1903 to $16,622,000 in 1912. 
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In 1890 there were thirty-four companies transacting 
casualty and miscellaneous insurance, with a total income of 
only $9,758,000, which by 1912 had increased to 189 com- 
panies, with an income of $137,700,000. The annual pay- 
ments to policyholders during the corresponding period of 
time, increased from $2,933,000 to $55,957,000. 

Statistics of fire losses date back to 1875, when the reported 
loss to the National Board of Fire Underwriters was estimated 
at $78,000,000. For the year 1890 the estimated loss was 
$108,000,000, and for the year 1911, $217,000,000. There 
are no available statistics of maritime losses for a correspond- 
ing period of time. The evidence, however, is quite conclu- 
sive that all forms of insurance have made rapid progress 
during the last thirty years, and largely out of proportion to 
the corresponding growth in population, but in conformity to 
the vast expansion in commerce, of which insurance, in all 
its branches, is an essential element and necessary instru- 
mentality. 

Estimates of the wealth of the United States are largely a 
matter of conjecture. For the present purpose the data pub- 
lished in the Statistical Abstract are accepted as approxi- 
mately trustworthy, but there are reasons for believing that 
the amount of actual wealth is in excess of the estimate, which 
is exclusive of many sources more or less intangible, but none 
the less important. There are no estimates previous to 1850, 
when the total amount was placed at $7,135,000,000, or $307.69 
per capita. By 1865, regardless of a vast amount of wealth 
destruction in the form of material property and slaves, the 
figure was placed at $23,114,000,000, or $646.86 per capita, 
which by 1890 had increased to $65,037,000,000, or $1,035.57 
per capita. For the year 1914 the national wealth is con- 
servatively estimated $140,560,000,000, or $1,424.86 per 
capita. 

The educational progress of the nation is measured by the 
proportion of illiterates, ages ten and over, in the total popu- 
lation, ages ten and over. There are no data previous to 
1880. In that year the illiterate population was 6,240,000, 
or 17.0 per cent, of the total. By 1900 the actual number of 
illiterates had diminished to 6,180,000, or 10.7 per cent, of the 

3 
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total, and by 1910 to 5,516,000, or 7.7 per cent, Of the illit- 
erates in 1910, 40.4 per cent, were negroes, and 25.0 per cent, 
native whites of native parentage. 

The total school enrolment has increased from 7,743,000 in 
1872, or 19.0 per cent, of the total population, to 20,879,000 
in 1911, or 22.3 per cent. There can be no question but 
that the nation has made real educational progress, not only 
as measured by the rather crude educational statistics, but 
much more so by the larger proportion of population of school 
age in the higher institutions of learning. 

There are no recent statistics of marriages for the nation as 
a whole, but the returns for Massachusetts may possibly in- 
dicate present-day tendencies in the more densely populated 
section of the country with approximate accuracy. During 
the period 1850-54 the marriage rate of Massachusetts was 
16.8 per one thousand of population, ages fifteen and over, 
decreasing to 13.6 during the five years ending with 1864, to 
12.7 during the five years ending with 1890, and to 12.5 during 
the five years ending with 1911. 

In this connection, a brief reference may be made to the 
statistics of divorce, as having an important bearing upon our 
moral progress, but no data are available previous to 1867. 
It is a statistical fallacy to determine the ratio of divorces to 
the marriages contracted during the current year in which the 
divorces were granted. The statement frequently made that 
in this country 1 marriage in every 12 terminates in a divorce 
is a serious and inexcusable statistical error. In 1910, for illus- 
tration, there were 18,098,000 married males in the United 
States and only 156,000 divorced males. The ratio of divorced 
men to married men was, therefore, 1 to 116. The number of 
married women was 17,688,000, and the number of divorced 
women 185,000. The ratio of divorced women to the married 
was, therefore, 1 to 96. The annual divorce rate per one 
hundred thousand married population has increased, however, 
from 81 in 1870 to 107 in 1880, 148 in 1890, and 200 in 1900. 
The condition is alarming, but not as serious as frequently as- 
sumed. Divorces attract vastly more attention than mar- 
riages, and they are naturally drawn from the existing body 
of the married and not by any means exclusively from the 
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marriages contracted during the year in which the divorces 
were granted. Of the total married, widowed, or divorced 
male population in 1910 only 0.79 per cent, were divorced. 
For the female population the corresponding figure was 0.88 
per cent. 

There are also no trustworthy statistics of births for the 
nation as a whole, but using again the statistics of Massachu- 
setts, it appears that the birth rate has declined from 100.4 
per one thousand of females, ages fifteen to forty-nine, during 
the five years ending with 1854 to 90.8 during the five years 
ending with 1911. It may be questioned, however, whether 
the actual decline in the birth rate has not been more pro- 
nounced than is indicated by the foregoing rates of a state in 
which the conditions have been seriously disturbed by a large 
influx of distinctly fertile races, such as French Canadians, 
Italians, and Portuguese. Without enlarging upon the statis- 
tical aspects of the problem, it may be safely assumed, on the 
basis of reasonably trustworthy data, that there has unques- 
tionably been a material decline in American fecundity and the 
size of the family and a corresponding increase in the propor- 
tion of native married women without children. This view is 
sustained by the maternity statistics of Rhode Island and by 
the special analysis of the United States census of 1900 for 
selected localities.* 

The health progress of the nation since 1840 is concisely 
shown by the vital statistics of our large cities. Combining 
the available data for the seven cities of New York, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, Boston, Lowell, Baltimore, Charleston, and 
New Orleans, it appears that the death rate for the five-year 
period ending with 1844 was 24.2 per'one thousand, against 
27.6 for the five years ending with 1864, 23.2 for the five years 
ending with 1894, and 16.4 for the five years ending with 1912. 
The most notable documents on the health history of the na- 
tion at early periods are the first report of the Committeon 
Public Hygiene of the American Medical Association, pub- 
lished in 1849; the Report of a General Plan for the Promo- 

* See "Maternity Statistics of the State of Rhode Island," by the present author, Proceedings 
First International Congress of Eugenics, London, England, also "The Comparative Fecundity of 
Women of Native and Foreign Parentage in the United States," by Joseph A. Hill, Quarterly 
Publications of the American Statistical Association, No. 104, December, 1013, Boston, Mass. 
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tion of Public and Personal Health, made by the Sanitary Com- 
missioners appointed by the Massachusetts Legislature and 
published in 1850; and the report of the Executive Committee 
to the Council on Hygiene upon the Progress and Present 
Condition of Sanitary Inquiry, published by the Citizens' 
Association of New York in 1865. Mention may also be made 
of the report on the Causes and Prevention of Yellow Fever 
at New Orleans and other cities in America, published in 1857, 
and the report of the United States Government on the Cholera 
Epidemic of 1873. The first state to inaugurate the registra- 
tion of vital statistics was Massachusetts, commencing in 
1857. 

The most notable decline in American mortality has been 
in the death rate from tuberculosis. A material reduction, 
however, also has taken place in the mortality of infants, and 
in the mortality from all of the acute infectious diseases, in- 
cluding smallpox which as a cause of death has practically been 
eliminated. There has been no cholera epidemic since 1879, 
and practically no yellow fever since 1905. The fall in the 
death rate, however, has chiefly affected ages under forty, 
and some of the degenerative diseases of adult life, including 
cancer, have increased. 

Statistics of inmates of institutions are available only with 
approximate accuracy since 1890. At the time of the Eleventh 
Census the rate of inmates of all institutions for the defective 
and dependent classes was 590 per one hundred thousand of 
population, against 808 in 1900, and 915 in 1910. This in- 
cludes criminals and juvenile delinquents. The most alarm- 
ing increase, apparently, has been in the number of inmates of 
benevolent institutions, the range having been from a ratio of 
180 in every one hundred thousand of population in 1890 to 
355 in 1900, and 433 in 1910. The ratio of the insane decreased 
during the same period from 188 in every one hundred thousand 
of population in 1890 to 186 in 1900, but the ratio increased to 
204 in 1910. The ratio of the feeble-minded increased from 
8.4 in 1890 to 18.6 in 1900, and 22.5 in 1910. The ratio of the 
blind and deaf increased from 12.2 in every one hundred thou- 
sand of population in 1890 to 18.0 in 1900, but diminished to 
16.8 in 1910. These figures are not indicative of progress, 
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moreover they should be accepted with caution. It has to be 
taken into account that there is a gradual accumulation of in- 
mates on account of a higher recovery rate and a diminished 
death rate in institutions — for illustration, of the insane and 
feeble-minded, and to a certain extent the same conclusion 
applies to prisoners and paupers. The ratio of paupers in 
institutions diminished from 117 in every one hundred thou- 
sand of population in 1890 to 101 in 1900, and 92 in 1910. 
There was a corresponding diminution in pauper burials, for 
which the data are available for several large cities. In these 
cities the average annual pauper burial rate per ten thou- 
sand of total population was 28.0 in 1875 and only 9.1 in 
1913. 

Our judicial statistics are, unfortunately, rather unsatis- 
factory and inconclusive. The statistics of prisoners, as ascer- 
tained by the Census, are fairly trustworthy since 1850. In 
that year the ratio of prisoners to every one hundred thousand 
of population was 29.0, which by I860 had increased to 60.7, 
by 1870 to 85.3, by 1880 to 116.9, and by 1890 to 131.5. The 
latest figures are for the year 1910, when the rate was 121.4, 
but the question may be raised as to whether there has not 
been an actual increase, when full allowance is made for 
probable omissions of certain classes of prisoners considered 
in the previous enumerations. Our statistics of crime, as far 
as they can be relied upon, indicate that matters have not 
improved, but rather, to the contrary, that there is a tendency 
towards an increase in lawlessness, as best indicated perhaps 
in the statistics of homicides of American cities. Combining 
the statistics of deaths from homicide for the two cities of 
Boston and New York, it appears that the rate for 1839-43 
was 23 per million of population, and 53 for 1908-12. For 
thirty American cities during the last thirty years the homicide 
rate has been 49 per million for the first decade, 49 per million 
for the second, and 75 per million for the third. There has 
also been a corresponding increase in the suicide rate, but the 
figures do not call for detailed discussion.* 

*In 1893 the average annual suicide rate in one hundred American cities was 15.3 per one hundred 
thousand of population, and by 1912 this rate had increased to 18.8. See my Review of the Suicide 
Record of 1912, in The Spectator, New York, October 2, 1913. 
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A statistical history of the conditions of labor would make 
an exceedingly instructive addition to knowledge. Much of 
the information contained in the documentary history of Amer- 
ican industrial society proves the occurrence of at least occa- 
sional periods of widespread poverty, unemployment, and dis- 
content. The historical development of our American poor 
law, commencing with the early colonial period, affords abun- 
dant evidence of the existence of much poverty even during a 
period when the land was practically unsettled, when the cost 
of the necessaries of life was exceedingly low, and when oppor- 
tunities for work must have been relatively abundant. The 
documentary history of American poor relief is exceedingly 
suggestive of a disorganized state of society, of a public policy 
of indifference, and an absence of thoroughly well conceived 
measures of public relief. Reference may be made to an act 
for the relief of the poor of the city of Philadelphia, published 
in 1818; a somewhat similar act for the relief and employment 
of the poor of the city of Philadelphia, published in 1828; a 
report of a committee appointed at a town meeting of the citi- 
zens of the city and county of Philadelphia to consider the 
subject of the pauper system, in 1827; the report of a similar 
committee of the Board of Guardians of the poor of the city 
and districts of Philadelphia, with instructions to visit the 
cities of Baltimore, New York, Providence, and Salem, pub- 
lished in 1827; a report on poorhouses and jails in New York 
City, in 1834; and the interesting observations of Theodore 
Sedgwick in his treatise on public and private economy, pub- 
lished in New York, 1836. I may also refer to the Census of 
Boston, published in 1845, and the Census of Charleston, pub- 
lished in 1848.* These are but mere indications of a consider- 
able degree of social unrest and economic dependence prevail- 
ing at a time when the American Statistical Association came 
into existence, in 1839; yet even at this early date H. C. Carey, 
in his Principles of Political Economy, published in 1839, as- 
signed to the United States, in comparison with England, the 
Netherlands, and France, the first rank in political security, 

*An account of some very interesting observations on pauperism and crime. See in this connec- 
tion my address on "Statistics of Poverty and Pauperism," published in the Proceedings of the 
National Conference of Charities and Correction for 1907. 
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the duration of life, the growth of population, the rate of 
marriage, the rate of fecundity, the condition of morality, 
power to absorb immigration, and, finally, the efficiency of 
labor. Giving due weight to all the facts which require con- 
sideration in so hazardous a conjecture, it would seem still 
beyond contradiction that after seventy-five years the United 
States maintains its preeminence over all other nations of the 
world in these eight fundamentals of social and economic 
progress. 

All of the foregoing evidences of our material progress are 
concrete and indisputable, save that in a few directions there 
has been obviously no advance, but, on the contrary, a retro- 
gression. The evidence is incontrovertible that on the whole 
there has been measurable progress in the United States in 
every important direction affecting the material well-being of 
the people in the sense of Professor Ashley's definition, that to 
an increasing degree they are provided with more abundant food 
and, by inference, with better conditions of housing, so as to 
enable them, if they choose, to lead more healthy and pleasant 
lives. It has been shown that the production in agriculture 
and manufactures has considerably increased, and more than 
proportionately to population, with higher wages, shorter 
hours of labor, and comparative freedom from demoralizing 
irregularities of employment. The substantial decline in the 
death rate from practically all of the recognized preventable 
diseases, chiefly typhoid and tuberculosis, gives evidence of a 
material improvement in the average duration of life, which 
must needs be followed by far-reaching economic results. 
The shorter hours of labor and the lessened employment of 
children in industry provide not only more sufficient leisure 
and opportunity for affection, but also the required amount 
of rest, recreation, and vacations, as a prerequisite for the 
maintenance of individual health and physical efficiency. 
The statistics of education give evidence of the intellectual 
progress of the nation, which, on the whole, challenges favor- 
able comparison with other civilized countries, more advanta- 
geously situated on account of the absence of a large negro 
and foreign-born population. The statistics of savings banks, 
building and loan associations, and life insurance companies 
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and societies give evidence of a wide diffusion of thrift and an 
increasing equalization in the distribution of wealth, greater 
per capita undoubtedly in the United States than in any other 
country of the world. This conception of wealth per capita 
includes the many forms of intangible wealth, with regard to 
which there is not sufficient statistical evidence, but as to the 
existence of which in vast amounts there can be no reasonable 
question of doubt. This particularly is true of the colossal 
amounts of mercantile credits, which constitute a large portion 
of the working capital in small industries and mercantile 
establishments. It has also been shown by the diminution 
in mortgage indebtedness of farms and the rising equities in 
agricultural holdings, that in this country during the last 
twenty years there has been a measurable and material 
advance. Additional thereto, it has been shown that the 
average value of farms has increased out of all proportion to 
population during the last generation, and it may safely be 
maintained that there is nowhere today a more prosperous 
agricultural population than in the United States. Our pres- 
ent growth of population warrants the forecast that fifty 
years hence we shall number approximately 200,000,000, but 
even then we shall only have attained a relative density equal 
to about one fifth of that of the German Empire at the present 
time. 

All this constitutes verifiable and indisputable progress, or 
possibilities of the nation's future advance in the direction of 
social and material well-being. The indications of an absence 
of progress are those of a diminishing merchant marine, than 
which there is perhaps no more inexplicable phase of our na- 
tional development, considering the marvelous achievements of 
American navigation during the period when the nation was 
in its infancy. That there has been an enormous waste of 
natural resources is indisputable, but such waste was prac- 
tically inevitable in a new country of such vast extent as the 
United States and one making such rapid growth in popula- 
tion. There are, however, also far-reaching compensations 
for our past failures to husband our natural resources to best 
advantage, and there has come about a realizing sense of re- 
sponsibility, reflected in the increasing amount of attention 
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to the economies of production and the more general utiliza- 
tion of what were heretofore considered the waste products 
of our industries. Even more regrettable than the evidences 
of our ruthless exploitation of invaluable natural resources 
are the obvious evidences of a declining birth rate, a diminish- 
ing size of the American family, a rising divorce rate, and an 
apparent increase in the frequency of lawlessness and crime. 
These, however, are probably but passing phases of our na- 
tional existence and the incidental results of a process of read- 
justment, following our rapid economic advance, on the one 
hand, and the gradual and only partial absorption of an 
enormous influx of alien elements from abroad, on the 
other. 

Nowhere in the entire world is there an equal amount of 
widely diffused material prosperity combined with an equal 
amount of personal freedom, adequate compensation for serv- 
ices rendered, and leisure time for the enjoyment of the pleas- 
ures of life. No equal area in the world affords such a 
range of opportunity for material advancement of every kind 
and degree as the United States, from the Arctic shores of 
Alaska to the semi-tropical island of Porto Rico in the West 
Indies and the tropical possessions of the nation in the Far 
East. No one in 1839, when the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation came into existence, even though gifted with the most 
marvelous imagination, could have made a true forecast of the 
nation's achievements by the year 1914, and it would be equally 
futile to indulge on this occasion in prophecy, further than 
that compared with what has been, the future of these United 
States will unquestionably and by far outdistance all the 
material, intellectual, and moral achievements of the past. 
The nation will become more and more a dominating factor in 
the control of the world's affairs, and its influence will be 
most profoundly felt in the maintenance of the world's peace. 
It is largely because of the absence of international strife that 
the United States is able to look back upon a prolonged and 
uninterrupted record of advance — advancement with which 
there is nothing to correspond in the past history of mankind. 
It is but fitting that in a democracy the gains resulting from 
such progress should have accrued to the material benefit of 
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the vast majority of the people, and nowhere, it may be as- 
serted without fear of contradiction, are the toiling masses so 
conspicuous and effective in their power and control of national 
affairs as in the United States. The present is a transitional 
period, fraught with many serious moral, as well as economic 
problems; but with the assurance of economic well-being and 
economic security, there will gradually come about a realizing 
sense of greater personal responsibility and answerableness for 
the possession of a new freedom which, even more than any 
concrete material evidence, will visualize the true and enduring 
advancement of the American people. 



